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not give an adequate, well-studied account of the crystal- 
lization of either disunion or dismemberment sentiment. 
And in the concluding paragraph the climax of the whole 
story is avoided, and we are told that "it is not the purpose 
of this study to enter into a discussion of the consequences, 
to show how the advocates of state sovereignty carried Vir- 
ginia out of the Union, and the radicals of the northwest in 
turn dismembered the 'Mother of Commonwealths' ". To 
show precisely this would seem to be the logical end of a 
study of sectionalism. 

The volume contains a useful bibliography of eleven pages. 
Chiefly relied on were the writings of contemporaries, nat- 
ional and state documents, proceedings of the state conven- 
tions, and newspapers. The work, is useful for its array of 
facts, though disappointing in regard to assimilation, select- 
ion, and presentation of the facts. C. S. T. 

BRIEF NOTICES 

Country Life in Georgia In the Days of My Youth : Also 
Addresses Before Georgia Legislature, Woman's Clubs, 
Women's Organizations and Other Noted Occasions. By 
Rebecca Latimer Felton (Atlanta: Index Printing Com- 
pany, 19 19. pp. 299). 

The greater part of this interesting volume, written in 
the author's eighty-second year, is of no direct interest for 
the purposes of the Quarterly's book-review pages. Among 
the addresses and papers which from a large part of the 
volume, are reminiscences of political or semi-political events 
with which Mrs. Felton was closely familiar either through 
her own interests or through her husband, Hon. W. H. Fel- 
ton, and many addresses on a wide variety of topics. Among 
these miscellaneous selections are addresses on education, 
prohibition, and woman suffrage, and an interesting "Message 
to the Twentieth Century". All of these papers show the 
author to be far in advance of her time in many respects, an 
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earnest thinker, and fearlessly frank in expression of her 
convictions. 

The more strictly historical part of the volume is contained 
in Chapter I, which includes, among other sections, "Some 
Indian Reminiscences," recollections of "Atlanta's Early 
Society", and, perhaps the most interesting of them all, "Slav- 
ery in the South". Although discursive at points, the es- 
says are not only interesting but valuable, and Mrs. Felton 
has done the South a real service in putting into book-form 
these reminiscences and clear-cut views on questions of past 
and present — and future — interest. 

C. S. T. 

The Creed of the Old South, 1865-1915. By Basil L. 
Gildersleeve. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press i9i5- 
pp. 126). 

Besides the title essay, this little volume by Dr. Gilder- 
sleeve, the eminent classical scholar, contains a sketch entitl- 
ed "A Southerner in the Peloponnesian War". Slight as 
they are, both essays deserve a place among the classics of 
war literature. They are written with an uncommon literary 
charm, and with a fine perception of values which gives to the 
reminiscences a unique flavor. Indeed, they are hardly re- 
miniscences, so much as brief dissertations on the real signif- 
icance of "the war", and of warfare in general. 

"The Creed of the Old South" brings out, without any 
partisanship, and with clear analysis of the feeling on both 
sides, the ideals and the principles for which the Confeder- 
acy fought. "I have tried in this paper to reproduce the 
past and its perspective, to show how the men of my time and 
of my environment looked at the problems that confronted 
us. — That the cause we fought for and our brothers died for 
was the cause of civil liberty, and not the cause of human 
slavery, is a thesis which we feel ourselves bound to main- 
tain whenever our motives are challenged or misunderstood, 
if only for our children's sake". 

"A Southerner in the Peloponnesian War" draws a com- 



